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daughter of a celebrated Rhodian wrestler, whose family
boasted that they were descended from Hercules, could
not bear to leave her son while the contest was going
on, and disguising herself as a man, and pretending to
be a teacher of gymnastics, she mingled with the groups
of gymnasts. When her son was proclaimed victor, how*
ever, her feelings carried her away, and forgetful of pru-
dence she rushed to embrace her child. In her haste her
robes became disordered, and her sex was revealed. The
law was explicit: every woman found within the sacred
precinct was condemned to death. Nevertheless, the
judges acquitted her, in recognition of the fame her family
had won; but to prevent any repetition of the occurrence,
the masters, as well as their pupils, had thenceforth to
present themselves naked/1

Women could, however, run their horses in the hippo*
drome and thus win a prize, as was done by Cynisca,
daughter of Archidamnus, King of Sparta, who was the
first woman that bred horses and gained a chariot victory
at Olympia. After her, other women, chiefly Spartans,
won Olympic victories, but none of them attained such
fame as did Cynisca. So honored was she by her people
that a shrine was erected to her at her death; there was
also erected at Sparta a statue of the maiden Euryleon,
who won an Olympic victory with a two-horse chariot.

Though excluded from the games at the great festival
of Zeus, there were yet some games at Olympia in which
women took part. These were a feature of the festival
of Hera, whose temple was also in the Altis. At this
festival, sixteen women, duly appointed, wove a robe for
the goddess and conducted games called the Herasa, partici-
pated in by the maidens of Elis and surrounding districts.
Pausanias thus describes the spectacle: "The games con-
sist of a race between virgins. The virgins are not all of